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NON-RESISTANCE/ 



The present is emphatically an age of excitement. In- 
quiry is abroad in the community. Investigations, not only 
manly and bold, but daring and reckless, are going on in the 
midst of us. In a country like ours, where men of all opin- 
ions and of no opinions are equally tolerated, we may natu- 
rally expect the freest inquiry, the boldest investigation, and 
the most extravagant theories. But while we are left free 
to confront error with truth, and to combat extravagance 
with reason, we have no occasion for alarm. Stilly while we 
have entire confidence in the power of truth, we ought not 
to relax our efforts in exposing error. The great power of 
truth lies in the very fact, that it will so commend itself to in- 
telligent minds, that they will make every effort to inculcate 
and defend it. Whenever or wherever error is advanced, it 
must be met by argument and be put down, — not by the 
arm of the law, but by the power of truth. Even when the 
error is an old, exploded one, if it be brought forward anew, 
the battle must be fought over again ; for many of our 
modern heroes will consider themselves invincible, if they 
are left in the quiet possession of any field. The task may 
be an unpleasant and a laborious one ; but the advocate of 
truth must be willing to buckle on his armor whenever the 
foe appears ; be must act as a minute-man, and at the same 
time enlist during the war ; he must assail error and expose 
folly wherever they may appear, or whoever may be their 
advocates. 

We have been led to these remarks by the perusal of the 
work before us. Mr. Ballou is one of that class of pro- 
fessed Christians whQ find little or nothing to approve either 
in Church or State. He is so opposed to the present or- 

* Christian Non-Resistance, in all its important Bearings, illustrated and 
defended. By Adin Ballou. Philadelphia. 1846. 12mo. pp. 240. 



ganization of society, that he and a few others have in a man- 
ner withdrawn from the world, and formed themselves into a 
community, where their property to a certain extent is held 
in common. They have no fellowship with any sect in re- 
ligion, no sympathy with any party in politics ; but renounce 
all communion with the Church, and abjure all allegiance to 
human governments. They are, to a certain extent, Come- 
outero, with reference both to religion and to politics, — re- 
garding Church and State, as at present organized, as so cor- 
rupt and corrupting, that it is the duty of all good men to 

. come out from them. They seem entirely to overlook the 
important fact, that the evils in the world arise, not so much 
from the organization of society as from the imperfections 

vand vices of the individuals who compose it. 

The temper of the work before us is generally good, 
though the author has sometimes been betrayed into that se- 
verity and uncharitableness which are too common with those 
who style themselves "reformers." We will give one ex- 
tract as a specimen of this severity, which is hardly consist- 
ent in one who calls himself " a Christian Non-Resistant, " 
and who virtually tells us in his preface that he is half a cen- 
tury in advance of the age. 

" We must," says he, " listen again to the scoffs of skepticism, 
the growls of frowning bigotry, and the jargon of Babylon the 
great. We must hear those who make the sword, the gibbet, 
and the dungeon their gods, denounce the doctrine of mercy, and 
extol the efficacy of cruelty." 

The book, in the main, is written with marked ability, 
though it contains some things not worthy pf the author's 
acknowledged talents. His divisions and subdivisions are a 
little too arti6cial ; and if the " hand of Joab " is not in the 
work, there is frequently paraded on his page an index or 
hand, pointing to some word or sentence, — which we think 
in bad taste. But these are minor faults, on which we have 
no disposition to dwell. 

Mr. Ballou defines his doctrine as follows : — 

" It is not non-resistance to animals and inanimate things, nor 
to Satan, but only to human beings. Nor is it moral non-resist- 
ance to human beings, but chiefly physical. Nor is it physical 
non-resistance to all human beings under all circumstances, but 
only so far as to abstain totally from the infliction of personal in- 
jury as a means of resistance. It is simply non-resistance of in- 
jury with injury, evil with evil." — p. 11. 



Mr. Ballou holds that it is wrong in all cases to inflict any 
punishment of a character injurious to the individual ; and 
that no injustice may be done to his views, we will let 
him define his own position, and explain his use of the term 
injury. 

" I use the term in a somewhat peculiar sense, to signify any 
moral influence or physical force exerted by one human being 
upon another, the legitimate effect of which is to destroy or im- 
pair life, to destroy or impair the physical faculties, to destroy 
or impair the intellectual powers, to destroy, impair, or pervert 
the moral and religious sentiments, or to destroy or impair the 
absolute welfare, all things considered, of the person on whom 
such influence or force is exerted ; whether that person be inno- 
cent or guilty, harmless or offensive, injurious or uninjurious, 
sane or insane, compos mentis or non compos mentis, adult or in- 
fant. Some of the lexicographers define an • injury ' to be * hurt, 
harm, or mischief unjustly done to a person,' thereby implying 
that any hurt, harm, or mischief done to one who deserves noth- 
ing better, or can be considered as justly liable to it, is no injury 
at all. I reject entirely every such qualification of the term. I 
hold an injury to be an injury, whether deserved or undeserved, 
whether intended or unintended, whether well-meant or ill- 
meant, determining the fact in accordance with the foregoing 
definition." — pp. 15, 16. 

We will next present the reader with Mr. Ballou's opin- 
ion of the governments under which we live, both state and 
national* 

"The governments now under notice are radically, funda- 
mentally, anti-Christian. * The whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint.' Military and injurious penal power is their very 
life-blood, — the stamina of their existence. They are as repug- 
nant to non-resistance as pride is to humility, wrath to meekness, 
.vengeance to forgiveness, death to life, destruction to salvation/' 
— p. 220. 

" If I accept any office of distinction, I must swear or affirm 
to support the Constitution, not in parts, but entire. " In fact, I 
cannot vote, without either actually taking such an oath or af- 
firmation, or, at least, virtually acknowledging myself to be 
under the highest obligations of allegiance. Government, in this 
country, is vested in the voters. They are leagued together by 
their common declaration of sentiments and mutual covenant — 
the Constitution — to conduct the government in a certain way, 
and to maintain its authority by military force. It seems to 
have been universally taken for granted that military force would 
be indispensable. It is therefore a gross fraud and imposition for 
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any man to appear at the ballot-box as a voter, who is at heart 
false to the Constitution, who does not mean in good faith to 
abide by and support it, and just as it is, till it can be constitu- 
tionally amended. This is what a non-resistant cannot do with- 
out treason to the Divine government ; without trampling under 

foot the precepts of Jesus Christ I will hold office on 

no such conditions. I will not be a voter on such conditions. I 
will join no church or state who hold such a creed, or prescribe 
such a covenant for the subscription of their members." — 
pp. 221, 222. 

These citations put us in possession of Mr. Ballou's sen- 
timents. On the practical workings of such a theory we 
need not enlarge. We have no disposition to call Mr. Bal- 
lou's sincerity in question ; for we have long been satisfied 
that men may be sincere in error, as well as lh truth. Men 
of strong feelings and ardent temperament may brood over a 
single subject, till its importance is so magnified in their esti- 
mation, that they can hardly perceive any thing else. Nor 
does strength of intellect always guard such men from error. 
We often see men of strong mental powers, whose minds 
appear to run in a groove ; and they seem to have almost as 
little disposition or ability to hearken to reason, or turn from 
their favorite path, as a locomotive has to quit the track of a 
railroad. But, while we accord" to such men sincerity and 
a becoming zeal, we cannot allow them to be sure guides to 
truth. Our author is undoubtedly sincere ; but we are still 
of the opinion, that his doctrines are subversive of all order, 
and fatal to the peace and well-being of society. 

We are aware that he attempts to sustain his positions by 
the Scriptures, and appeals to the teachings and example of 
Christ. But, after a careful examination of his arguments, 
we must say that they are not satisfactory to us. We re- 
* vere the teaching of Christ ; we bow submissively to the re- 
vealed will of God. But, at the same time, we know that 
men may err in their' interpretation of Christ's discourses. 
We have but little confidence in that system of interpreta- 
tion which relies upon the mere sound of a passage or a 
phrase. We have too much regard for the revelations of 
the Most High to adopt a system of exegesis thus narrow 
and arbitrary. | We are far from believing that every truth of 
God is contained in his written revelation. There are great 
and fundamental truths taught by. the Creator in his works, " 
which lie behind all written revelation. Among these we 
may mention the existence of God, and the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social nature of man. These are divine truths, 



and exist independently of the Bible. They were known 
before the sacred books were written, and are as binding, as 
divine, as any thing contained in the written volume. Nay, 
they constitute the basis of all written revelations, and fur- 
nish a standard by which these must be interpreted. This 
is self-evident. For, if there were no God, there could be 
no revelation from him ; and if man were not an intellectu- 
al, moral, and social being, such revelations as the Bible 
contains would be entirely useless. The intellectual, moral, 
and social nature of man not only precedes the teachings of 
Christ, but furnishes a sure standard by which his teachings 
are to be interpreted. If there were a passage in Scripture, 
the literal interpretation of which would conflict with the 
position that man is an intellectual, moral, and social being, 
that fact alone would require us to seek for some other ex- 
position. 

The social nature of man not only prompts him to seek 
society, but renders society essential to the full development 
of his powers. "It is not good for man to be alone." 
The great end of his being would be defeated, if he were to 
live in solitude. We learn, then, independently of the Bible, 
that God designed man for society^ And society requires 
government and laws, and can no more exist without them 
than the material world can exist without the law of gravity. 
We have, then, Divine authority for the establishment of 
civil institutions. We have the same evidence of man's 
social nature that we have of his existence ; and we can no 
more doubt that he was made for society than we can doubt 
that he was made at all. This social nature, established by 
the Creator, impressed upon us by the favoring hand of God 
himself, not only proves that man was made for society, but 
that he has duties which he owes to society. Every duty of 
which we can conceive grows out of some relation which 
subsists between man and some other being. When we 
speak of man's duty to God, we imply that there is some re- 
lation between him and us. , God being our Creator, we 
stand in the relation of children to him, and hence are under 
all the obligations which that relation implies. Our social 
nature allies us to society, and all the relations that thence 
arise create new obligations. To illustrate this point, let us 
take our original ancestors. Adam was created by God, 
and, standing in the relation of a child, he owed certain 
duties to his Maker. But, having no earthly brethren, there 
could be. no such relation, and hence no duties, towards 



them. But as soon as Eve was created, a new relation 
arose, which relation created new obligations. As his family 
increased, these relations would multiply, and each would 
bring with it a new class of duties. The right of property, 
which could not be contested when there was but a single 
inhabitant of the earth, must, of necessity, come up as pop- 
ulation increased. Every new relation in society, every ad- 
vance from the savage state, imposes some new duty, and 
lays man under some new obligation. The very idea of so- 
ciety implies relations and duties ; and all duties imply some 
restraint. As each individual has personal rights, when he 
enters into society these rights will, and to a certain extent 
must, be trenched upon by other individuals, or by society ; 
and hence some rules and regulations must be established to 
define and guard private rights, and to preserve social order. 
These rules and regulations, or, in other words, lam, pre- 
suppose a law-making power ; and the administration of the 
laws implies a judicial department in some form or other. 
And as all laws imply a penalty, there must be a power re- 
siding somewhere to execute the law and exact the penalty. 
Thus the social nature of man implies society, society im- 
plies laws, and these presuppose a civil government in some 
. form or other. 

Government grows as necessarily out of the social nature 
of man, as religion out of his moral nature. The wants of 
the individual and the wants of the community both demand 
civil institutions. Man is one side of his nature selfish, and, 
were there no laws to restrain him, he would, in the indul- 
gence of his selfishness, seize upon the property of others. 
The numerous thefts and robberies, even in well-regulated 
communities, show conclusively that without law the world 
would be overrun with violence. So well satisfied have 
men always, been of the necessity of law, that no nation or 
people or tribe has ever existed without some form of gov- 
ernment. The very nature of man and the structure of so- 
ciety imperatively demand restraining rules to secure the 
general peace and safety. If any people should attempt to 
live without law, they would soon be compelled to abandon 
that course. For unprincipled men are found in every com- 
munity ; and when one of them should make war upon so- 
ciety and habitually invade the rights of others, — assailing 
female virtue, seizing upon whatever property he might de- 
sire, and killing all that might oppose his criminal designs, — 
that community would rise at once and execute summary 



justice upon the offender, or would at least adopt some reg- 
ulations for the prevention of such enormities in future. 
Laws are necessary to protect not only the virtuous, but the 
vicious also. Let an act of homicide be committed in a 
community where there was no law, and where public in- 
dignation had no restraint, and the plea of insanity, which 
is justly and successfully set up in many cases in a land of 
law and order, would in most cases be disregarded, and 
Lynch law would soon put the offender out of existence. 
Acting from excitement, great injustice would generally be 
done, and cruel and unnatural punishments would be inflicted, 
and sometimes would fall upon the innocent. 

Civil government is just what common sense would dictate, 
and what the experience of mankind has always found to 
be necessary. Government is essential to all well-regulated 
communities, and would grow up from necessity among any 
people. Let us suppose that a man and his wife were ship- 
wrecked upon an uninhabited island in the midst of the ocean, 
and were entirely ignorant of the existence of human govern- 
ment. Being the sole possessors of the island, and having no 
intercourse with the rest of the world, they would not at first 
see the necessity of any government. In a short time, 
another pair, as ignorant of all government as themselves, 
are cast upon the same island. Then the question of prop- 
erty would arise, and some arrangement would take place 
upon that subject. If at first they should adopt a community 
of goods, and agree to hunt and fish together, as their num- 
ber increased, and their children arrived at manhood, they 
would, in all probability, separate into families, that each 
might manage its own affairs in its own way, and enjoy the 
fruits of its own industry. Living in separate families, there 
would naturally be a division of the soil or hunting-ground, 
which must be the subject of conventional arrangement. 
With the ordinary disposition of citizens, as their interests 
might come in competition, disputes would arise ; and these 
must either be decided by brute force, or be referred to some 
arbiter, if one could be agreed upon. But the parties, being 
excited, would find it difficult, in some cases, to agree upon 
an arbiter. This would naturally lead to the selection of a 
general arbiter or judge, for all cases where the parties could 
not agree. It would also be found necessary to adopt some 
rules and regulations by which the arbiter should be governed ; 
otherwise he might be partial, and do injustice to one of the 
parties. And as cases should arise for which they had no es- 
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tablished rule, they would be led to make provision for the 
prevention or settlement of such cases in future. Rules 
would be multiplied, and regulations adopted, as new cases 
arose, or the wants of the people demanded. Thus we 
should find civil government growing up among the inhabitants 
of this island from necessity. If the people were sufficiently 
intelligent to understand their own interests, this would take 
place as a matter of course. But a rude and ignorant peo- 
ple would be quite as likely to resort to brute force in cases 
of controversy ; this would lead to war', when some master 
spirit, who had distinguished himself in the contest, would 
place himself at the head of the victorious party, and become 
the lawgiver of the people. But as no one man could attend 
to all the affairs of state in person, he would be compelled to 
organize some form of government, for the purpose of con- 
ducting the affairs of his kingdom. In either case, a human 
government would exist from the necessity of the case. Such 
has been the experience of every people, and such, we ven- 
ture to predict, will be the fact in all coming ages. 

Now, if the Bible were silent upon this subject, if it taught 
nothing, even by implication, in relation to the necessity of 
civil government, no rational man could entertain a doubt re- 
specting it. The very nature which God has given us not 
only suggests, but requires, civil institutions ; and the duty of 
establishing and maintaining them is just as important and as 
binding as though it were enjoined on every page of Scrip- 
ture. But we maintain that the revealed will of God, as , 
contained in the Scriptures, not only allows, but justifies and 
demands, the establishment aad maintenance of civil institu- 
tions. If we look at the Old Testament, we shall see the 
Deity leaving his throne in the heavens, and coming down to 
establish a civil government among his chosen people, — a 
government containing a criminal code and a civil code, ex- 
tending to all classes of crimes, and to the most minute police 
regulations. This government and these laws were established 
to guard the rights, preserve the peace, and promote the hap- 
piness of the people. The obligations there recognized, and 
the duties there enjoined, grew, in a great measure, out of 
the relations which society created, — out of the social state 
of man. And if we look at the New Testament, we shall 
see that this last, best gift of God to man does not annul 
civil institutions. Christ, it is true, abrogated " the Jlegal dis- 
pensation," as such ; but he did not discard the moral ele- 
ments which lay at the foundation of the Mosaic Law. He 
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dissolved the Levitical priesthood, but he retained and per- 
fected all that was moral and spiritual in the worship of Je- 
hovah. He abrogated the Jewish theocracy ; but he handed 
over to the nations of the earth the whole department of civil 
institutions. He came not to destroy the Law, in any moral 
sense, but to enforce its obligations by higher and more holy 
sanctions. He could not, therefore, revoke any of those obli- 
gations which grow out of the relations we sustain to God, to 
one another, and to society. The civil department of the 
Jewish dispensation was founded on the principle, that, living 
in a social state, man sustains relations and owes duties to 
his brother-man ; and as long as man lives in society, these 
relations ancj duties must exist. The Jewish law recognized 
the principle, that each individual has certain rights and priv- 
ileges, which no other can rightfully invade ; and as long as 
these rights and privileges appertain to man, civil government 
will be necessary for his protection. In fact, as long as men 
live in society, as long as they have passions which they do 
not restrain, as long as they are imperfect beings, government 
and laws will be found necessary. The same causes which 
required civil government in the days of Moses require it 
under the Gospel. It may not be necessary to affix the same 
penalty to a law now, as was found expedient in ruder states 
of society ; but government and laws are essential in every 
age of the world. Hence the Gospel as well as the Law, 
Christ no less than Moses, requires the establishment and 
maintenance of civil institutions. The Apostle expressly de- 
clares, that " the powers that be are ordained of God," and 
that the civil ruler is u the minister of God for good, an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." 

If we are right in the view we have taken, it follows, with 
all the force of moral demonstration, that civil institutions are 
not only allowed, but absolutely required, by the Supreme 
Lawgiver of the universe. This doctrine, as we have seen, 
grows necessarily out of that social and moral nature which 
God has given us, and is fully sustained by the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. The very law of love, which 
non-resistants appear to think supersedes human govern- 
ments, absolutely requires their establishment. In the Divine 
law, man's love to himself is recognized, and is made the 
measure of his love to others : — "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." Now, if a man loves himself, in the 
Christian sense of that term, he will set up such institutions 
as will protect him in his life, liberty, and property, — as will 
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give him the greatest amount of civil, social, and moral en- 
joyment, consistent with the rights and interests of others. 
He will institute such a government, and enact such laws, as 
will enable him best to develop his powers, and bring him 
into the closest communion with his Maker. And if he loves 
his neighbour as himself, he will set up these same institutions 
for his neighbour's good. He cannot be said to "love the 
Lord his God with all his heart," unless he uses all the 
means which God has put in his power to improve himself 
and society, and so augment the sum of human happiness. 
Thus the two great commands, — the summary of the Old 
Testament and the essence of the New, — instead of being 
hostile to civil governments, lay us under the most solemn 
obligation to establish and maintain them. 

We have dwelt longer upon this part of our subject than 
would otherwise be necessary, because we believe that our 
position, that God requires human governments, is fatal to 
the theory of non-resistance. We have endeavoured to show 
that civil government is designed by God, and grows neces- 
sarily out of the wants of associated man. If this be true, 
human government, in some form, is designed as a perpetual 
institution, and hence must be invested with all the powers 
necessary for self-preservation. It must, to answer the end 
for which it was jdesigned, possess the power of defending it- 
self and protecting its citizens, of preventing the greatest 
amount of evil, and of producing the greatest amount of 
good. It must be clothed with authority to make all laws 
which the condition of the people may require, and to en- 
force them with such penalties as may seem best calculated to 
secure the great end for which it was instituted. In a word, 
government must be invested with sovereign power. It has, 
and from the nature of the case must have, the right of self- 
defence, even if it be by the sword. To deny to govern- 
ment the power of self-defence is practically to defeat the 
whole object for which it was instituted. Government could 
neither fulfil the appointment of Heaven, nor promote the 
welfare of the people, if it were shorn of this vital, self- 
sustaining prerogative. As the wants of the people demand 
a government, so they demand the exercise of every power 
necessary for its preservation. Civil institutions being a bless- 
ing to society, every thing indispensable to their preserva- 
tion must, all things considered, be viewed in the same light. 
Even war, great as that calamity is, when undertaken in strict 
self-defence, is justifiable. It is a means, painful and terrific, 
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of averting a greater evil, — anarchy; or unconditional servi- 
tude. On the same principle, every sovereignty has power 
over the property, the liberty, and lives of its citizens. The 
property of an individual must yield to the paramount interest 
of the community, they rendering him a just compensation. 
When an individual becomes dangerous to the community, 
that community have a right to abridge his liberty ; and when 
an individual levies war against the government or its citizens, 
that government has the right, in virtue of its sovereignty, to 
take the life of the individual. These powers should not be 
exercised for slight or trivial causes ; but when an exigency 
arises, and the question is presented, whether the government 
shall be overthrown, and the whole people exposed to all the 
evils of anarchy and bloodshed, or the author of all this in- 
tended misery shall be put to death, there can be no doubt 
of the rightful power of the government to take the life of the 
offender. It grows out of the right of self-defence, or, in 
other words, of self-preservation. We admit that taking life 
is, in the abstract, an evil ; but viewed in connection with 
the good of society, it is what enlightened benevolence re- 
quires. Mr. Ballou himself allows that amputating a limb, 
though an evil in the abstract, is justifiable, on the ground that 
the limb has become a nuisance, and its removal may save 
the life of the individual. So society has the right to cut off 
one of its members that has become incurably diseased, in 
order to preserve the health and save the life of the body 
politic. To controvert this principle is to arraign the admin- 
istration of the Almighty; for in the government of the 
world we see this doctrine daily exhibited. 

The Divine authority of human government teaches another 
important lesson, which is repugnant to Mr. Ballou's theory. 
We have already seen that society creates certain relations, 
and these relations impose certain duties ; and these are, of 
course, binding upon each member of the community. Men 
living in society can no more escape from the responsibilities 
of citizens, than they can escape from the responsibility they 
are under to God. The vague notion entertained by non- 
resistant Come-outers, that they can live in society, and 
partake of all the blessings of good government, without in- 
curring any obligation to sustain the government, is prepos- 
terous. It is founded on gross selfishness, and is at war 
with some of the first principles of Gospel morality. It is 
true, they pretend that they ask no favors of the government, 
and seek no protection from the magistrate. But all such 
2 
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persons must know that the government throws its protecting 
aegis over every person, without any application on his part. 
These men hold property under the laws of the land, and en- 
joy personal protection as much as others. They labor, 
knowing that the law will secure to them the fruit of their 
toil ; they sleep quietly at night, from a knowledge that 
the watchmen guard the city, and that the arm of the magis- 
trate wields a sword which tends to awe the assassin and 
hold the midnight incendiary in check. They know that the 
great value of law lies in its power to prevent crime, and to 
secure order and peace in the community. They know that 
this mild influence of law is felt everywhere, and, like the 
gentle dew of heaven, descends upon all. They cannot be 
ignorant of the fact, that they, in common with the friends of 
human government, enjoy aU the blessings of law and order, 
all the blissful fruits of well-regulated institutions. But they 
tell us that they renounce all allegiance to human govern- 
ment. Renounce all allegiance to human government ! Live 
under the protection of law, and partake of all the bless- 
ings flowing therefrom, and still owe no obligation to the 
hand that protects them ! Is this the high and holy code of 
which they boast, — this the pure and elevated morality, the 
new system of ethics, by which the world is to be regen- 
erated ? They might, on the same principle, abjure the 
government of Him in whom they " live and move and have 
their being." They might as well say to the Author of all 
good, whose perpetual pensioners they are, whose arm up- 
holds and whose hand feeds them, — We ask no favors, we 
owe no allegiance. But we will not pursue this absurdity. 
Such men enjoy the protection of law, and partake of the 
innumerable blessings which flow from civil institutions, and 
then, like the serpent in the fable, would sting the bosom 
which warms them into life. 

But we should do injustice to Mr. Ballou, did we not state 
that he professes to derive his doctrine of non-resistance from 
the Scriptures. We will let him speak for himself. 

44 Whence originated the term Christian non-resistance % 
Non-resistance comes from the injunction, 4 Resist not eviV 
Matt. v. 39. The words 4 resist not? being changed from the 
form of a verb to that of a substantive, give us non-resistance. 

Now let us examine Matt. v. 39. 4 1 say unto you, resist 

not evil,' etc. This single text, from which, as has been stated, 
the term non-resistance took its rise, if justly construed, furnishes 
a complete key to the true bearings, limitations, and applications 
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of the doctrine under discussion. This is precisely one of those 
precepts which may be easily made to mean much more, or much 
less, than its author intended. It is in the intensive, condensed 
form of expression, and can be understood only by a due regard 
to its context." — pp. 20-22. 

Here is the statement of the question by the author of the / 
volume before us, and here the key-text on which he relies. 
We agree fully with him in saying that the passage, " Resist 
not evil," is " precisely one of those precepts which may 
be easily made to mean much more, or much less, than its 
author intended," and that "it is in the intensive, condensed 
form of expression," and should be interpreted with great 
care and caution. A fundamental rule of interpretation is, 
to construe all passages in accordance with well-known and 
established facts, and with the great principles on which all 
written revelation must rest. We have already seen that the 
social nature of man implies society, government, and laws ; 
and that this government must have the power of self- 
preservation. These, we have seen, axe fundamental princi- 
ples, which precede all written revelation, and in accordance 
with which all Scripture must be construed. Mr. Ballou 
himself, after dwelling for some time on the subject of gov- 
ernment, says, — u I come, then, to the following conclusion ; 
that government t)f some sort supplies a fundamental want of 
human nature, and must exist wherever men exist. In this 
respect it is ordained of God."* Now, if government sup- 
plies a fundamental want of human nature, and must exist 
wherever men exist, and this government is ordained of 
God, then our author must agree with us, that this is a fun- 
damental truth, with which no Scripture rightly interpreted 
can conflict. And if government must exist wherever men 
exist, it must possess, from necessity, the right of self-de- 
fence, that is, of self-preservation. We are compelled, then, 
to construe every passage of Scripture, and consequently the 
passage, " Resist not evil," in such a manner as to leave 
those necessary, those Divinely ordained governments in pos- 
session of the power of physical self-defence. This dis- 
poses of his famous key-text at once, and so saps the founda- 
tion of his whole theory. We might safely leave the matter 
here, and our non-resistant friends would be under the neces- 
sity of arraigning particular texts against the fundamental 
principles of revelation, or of giving up their theory ; but 
we are disposed to examine this subject a little more closely. 

• Page 94. 
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What, then, is the true exposition of the passage, " Re* 
sist not evil " ? This passage is found in Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount, which contains many figurative, intensive ex- 
pressions, that cannot be understood literally, but must be so 
interpreted as to harmonize with all well-known facts and with 
the general tenor of the Scriptures. " Resist not evil " : — 
the precept cannot be interpreted literally, because that 
would make the Saviour declare, contrary to his general 
teaching, that we must not oppose evil by any means what- 
ever. We are, then, necessarily driven to some qualification 
of the passage. It contains a prohibition against resisting 
evil in some manner, and the question is, What is that mode 
of opposition to evil which is here prohibited ? In the first 
place, it cannot relate to the mode of punishment which 
civil governments adopt ; for Christ was not speaking of gov- 
ernments, but of individuals, — of those who had wives, swore 
profanely, wore coats and cloaks, etc., which could not be 
said of governments. So that whatever interpretation we 
put upon the passage, it can have no reference to civil penal- 
ties. The context also shows that our divine Master was 
treating of motives rather than of outward actions. He 
knew that the Jewish people had made the Law " of none 
effect by their traditions " ; and that by their glosses they 
had perverted the spirit of the Law, and were disposed to 
rest on the letter, which they had also abused and perverted. 
He alludes to those corrupters of the Law by the phrase, 
" them of old time." It is manifest that he refers to their 
comments, rather than to the text of Moses ; for one of the 
sayings ascribed to them, u Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy," is not contained in the Law of Mo- 
ses. Our Saviour alludes to various subjects on which the 
expounders of Moses had missed the sense or perverted the 
sentiment of that Law, which Jesus came "not to destroy, 
but to fulfil." They had placed the criminality of murder in 
the outward act, but Jesus called their attention to that anger 
and malice whence murder proceeds.* He alludes also to 
adultery, and fixes the criminality in the heart ; to voluntary 
oaths, which he repudiates. In each of these cases, the di- 
vine Teacher calls back the attention of the people to the 
motive, and endeavours to improve their conduct and their 
creed by addressing himself to the heart, and requiring honesty 
of purpose. He then comes to the passage in question, 

* See Matt. v. 21, 22, et seq. 
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which he treats in the same way. The people, in their then 
polluted state, were disposed to justify every act of personal 
revenge and cruelty by a reference to, and an abuse of, the 
penal code of their great lawgiver. This abuse he endeav- 
ours to correct. " Ye have heard that it hath been said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also." Now the evident 
meaning of this passage is, Do not retaliate injuries, do not 
vindictively and maliciously inflict evil upon the evil-doer. 
This, we are persuaded, is the import of the passage. He 
virtually tells his followers not to take the law into their own 
hands, and with a vindictive spirit injure the offender on ac- 
count of the injury, but rather to be kind and forbearing, 
and leave God and his magistrates tp punish the guilty. 
This interpretation of the passage takes it entirely out of the 
hands of our non-resistant friends, and is so offensive to Mr. 
Ballou that he breaks out in the following unguarded lan- 
guage : — " In this way Jesus is smoothly construed to have 
really said nothing at all, — practically nothing that Moses 

and the ancients had not said It is to make him the 

mere echo of Moses and his expounders." * We have often 
noticed a propensity in those who style themselves " reform- 
ers " to abuse Moses and his dispensation ; and we regret 
that Mr. Ballou should so far permit himself to be drawn 
into such a state of mind, as to think it a reproach upon the 
divine Teacher to call the Jewish people from the abuses of 
the legal dispensation back to the spirit of that Law which 
was given by God himself. How does our Lord conclude 
the very argument in this chapter, on which Mr. Ballou re- 
lies to prove his favorite theory ? He sums up the whole by 
saying, — u Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is ji heaven is perfect." This summing up of the 
whole discourse is almost an exact quotation from Leviticus 
xi. 44, and xix. 2 ; and why does not Mr. Ballou contempt- 
uously declare that this makes the Saviour say nothing at 
all, and renders him the mere echo of Moses ? Did Christ 
say nothing at all worthy of the consideration of sincere 
Christians, when he gave us what is generally denominated 
his u golden rule," and when he delivered the u two great 
commandments," because he adds at the close of them, — 
" This is the Law and the prophets " ? 

• Pages 38, 39. 
2* 
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The whole force of Mr. Ballou's argument from this pas- 
sage turns on the position, that Christ must teach some* 
thing in the precept, " Resist not evil," in opposition to the 
saving to which he referred in the preceding verse. Now we 
admit the soundness of this position ; but we contend that 
the antithesis is complete on our construction. The Scribes 
and Pharisees had abused or perverted the Law of Moses, 
so as to justify personal revenge and cruelty, which Jesus 
reprobates in the words, " I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil." The labor which Mr. Ballou bestows upon the pas- 
sage before us shows that he regards it as vital to his theory. 
And while we admit that his statement of the case is specious, 
and his arguments ingenious, we believe that a like specious 
ingenuity would, with equal clearness and force, make other 
passages in the same discourse of our Lord teach doctrines 
abhorrent to the first principles of Christianity. " Take no 
thought for the morrow." This command is as plain as the 
command, "Resist not evil" ; and we might appeal to the 
context, or to the example of Christ and his Apostles, and, 
with less display of divisions and subdivisions, we could 
prove, in the same way in which Mr. Ballou sustains his ex- 
position of Matthew v. 39, that Christ absolutely prohibits 
Christians from making any provision in any case for the 
morrow, or even taking any thought for it, so far at least as 
food and raiment are concerned. 

But we have already devoted too much time to this part 
bf our subject. We now propose to show that the parallel 
passages to which Mr. Ballou himself refers, and which he 
presses into his service, fully justify our exposition. Our limits 
will not permit us to remark upon every passage of this class, 
but we will take the twelfth chapter of Romans, as one of 
the most striking. The Apostle, in that chapter, discusses 
the subject of resisting injuries, and adopts almost precisely 
the same language which Mr. Ballou uses in explaining what 
he calls his key-text. He presents the subject in various 
ways, with a marked variety of phraseology, and furnishes us 
with the reason why we must not avenge our own wrongs. 
In verse tenth, he says, — "Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love " ; in verse fourteenth, — " Bless 
them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not " ; and in 
verse seventeenth, — "Recompense to no man evil for 
evil." Here we have the subject of resistance, or non- 
resistance, presented in three different forms of expression ; 
but the Apostle, in the very next verse, gives us a dis- 
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tinct intimation that resistance in all cases could not be dis- 
pensed with : — " If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men." Having spoken on the sub- 
ject of resistance, and given a plain indication that it could 
not in all cases be avoided, with this limitation in view he 
says, in verse nineteenth, — " Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath [or punishment] ; 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; Twill repay, saith the 
Lord." Here we are commanded, with the limitation con- 
tained in the preceding verse, not to avenge our own wrongs, 
but rather give place to the due execution of the law ; and 
the reason is assigned why we should refrain from taking jus- 
tice into our own hands : — u I will repay, saith the Lord," 
— I will punish the transgressor. From the doctrine thus laid 
down, the Apostle draws the following inference, in verses 
twentieth and twenty-first : — u Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good," The doc- 
trine of the Apostle in this chapter is too plain to be mis- 
taken. He enjoins the exercise of benevolence and love, 
commands us not to render evil for evil, and, as far as it can 
possibly be done with safety, not to avenge our own wrongs ; 
because God in his providential government will punish the 
transgressor. An important inquiry here arises, — How, or 
by what instrumentality, will God punish the transgressor ? 
The Apostle has fully answered this question. He closes the 
twelfth chapter in the language we have already quoted, and in 
the very next words he informs us that God has instituted 
human governments to do this very thing. He considers the 
subject of human governments, and points out their power 
of punishing transgressors, through the first seven verses of 
this thirteenth chapter, and then, in verse eighth, resumes 
the subject on which he was speaking in the twelfth chapter, 
and repeats the same sentiment in nearly the same language : — 
" Owe no man any thing, but to love one another ; for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law." The argument of 
the Apostle is clearly this : — The Gospel requires benevo- 
lence and love ; hence you are never to render evil for evil, 
or retaliate injuries. As far as possible, you are to refrain 
from avenging your own personal wrongs ; for God, through 
the instrumentality of human governments, which he himself 
has ordained, will punish the violations of law more equita- 
bly than you could do ; therefore exercise love and forbear- 
ance one to another, for this is fulfilling the law. 



If this view of the subject can be sustained, it furnishes 
a full and perfect refutation of the theory of non-resistance. 
What, then, is the doctrine of the Apostle in the first seven 
verses of the thirteenth chapter of Romans ? In the first 
two verses he says, — " Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God :' the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the pdwer, resisteth the ordinance of God ; 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation." 
Here we have the great doctrines laid down, that govern- 
ments are ordained of God, and that men are bound to obey 
them. We shall not stop here to notice Mr. Ballou's meta- 
physical distinctions between a government per *e, a govern- 
ment de jure, and a government de facto ; it is sufficient for 
our purpose to take his confession, that i( government of 
some sort supplies a fundamental want of human nature, and 
must exist wherever men exist," and that " governments de 
facto are the nearest approaches which the mass of men, in 
their present low moral condition, are capable of making to 
the true ideal," and that, "in this respect, government is or- 
dained of God." * Neither is it necessary to inquire in what 
sense government is ordained of God ; it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to know that God has instituted government 
in a sense so direct as to lay men under obligation to obey 
its laws. Hence, " they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation." The Apostle continues his argument 
in verses third to sixth, inclusive, as follows : — " For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, 
then, not be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same ; for he is the minister 
of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain : for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake. For, for this 
cause pay ye tribute also ; for they are God's ministers, at- 
tending continually upon this very thing." Here we have 
several important doctrines distinctly laid down. First, that 
God ordains human governments. The Apostle says: — 
u The powers that be are ordained of God " ; that gov- 
ernments are " the ordinance of God " ; and that the mag- 
istrate is " the minister of God." Secondly, that these 

• Page 94. 
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governments have full power to punish transgressors, and to 
defend themselves. This position grows necessarily out of 
the first ; for if God has instituted government as a perpetu- 
al institution, he must have clothed it with the power of self- 
defence, that is, of self-preservation. We are also told by 
the Apostle, that the magistrate is " the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil " ; that 
his retributions are such as to excite fear, and prove a terror 
to evil-doers ; and that " he beareth not the sword in vain." 
Thirdly, that every citizen is bound to obey the government 
and sustain its authority. This position is the only legitimate 
inference to be drawn from the two preceding. St. Paul 
places the duty of submission or obedience directly upon 
the fact that God has ordained governments, and ordained 
them for good, — for the restraint of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well. But some persons would have 
us believe, that we owe nothing to governments but mere 
non-resistant submission ; that we must submit, not approv- 
ingly, but simply because we are forbidden to resist evil, — 
thus making the duty a mere negative duty. It is obvious 
that the Apostle goes much farther than this. He makes it 
a positive, active duty, founded on the fact that God has in- 
stituted government for good ; and he requires us, on Chris- 
tian principles, to sustain it, as we would any other good, 
any other Divine institution ; not simply from a fear of pun- 
ishment, but u for conscience' sake." 

The same truths are taught in other passages of Scripture. 
Paul commands Titus (iii. 1) to put the believers in mind 
" to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to be ready to every good work." Being subject 
to authority and obeying magistrates are not only enjoined, 
but, by. being classed with other "good works," are made 
active Christian duties. Peter says (1 Pet. ii. 13-15) : 
— " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake ; whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 
For so is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men." Submission to 
authority is here enjoined, though government is called the 
(C ordinance of man," and this obedience is to be rendered 
u for the Lord's sake." Peter evidently meant to make 
this submission something more than mere non-resistance ; 
for he adds, in immediate connection, — " Honor all men. 



Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the king." In 
this passage honoring the king, or government, is made a 
positive virtue, as much as loving the brotherhood or fearing 
God. Peter also speaks (2 Pet. ii. 9, 10) of " the unjust " 
whom God has reserved u unto the day of judgment to be 
punished," and then adds, — " But chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise govern" 
ment. Presumptuous are they, self-willed ; they are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities." Jude makes use of nearly 
the same language, when speaking of the same class of sin- 
ners. These passages of Scripture teach us that submission 
to government is a positive virtue, founded on Christian 
principles ; and hence the performance of this duty is com- 
mended, and the violation of it is classed with other sins which 
God will bring into judgment. 

These passages fully sustain the interpretation we have 
given to Paul's language to the Romans. The duty of pay- 
ing tribute Paul enforces by the fact, that the magistrate, de- 
voting himself continually to public affairs, should, on the 
principles of Christian justice, be supported by those for 
whose benefit the government is instituted and the laws ad- 
ministered. He then sums up our duty to government, in 
the seventh verse of the thirteenth chapter, as follows : — 
" Render therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; hon- 
or to whom honpr." 

Having declared that governments are ordained of God, 
and that he employs the civil magistrate to punish transgres- 
sors, and has clothed him with full power for that purpose, — 
that we owe to government, not mere non-resistant submis- 
sion, but active, cheerful obedience, — the Apostle resumes 
the subject of which he was treating in the preceding chap- 
ter, and commands us to love one another, thereby teaching 
us that all he had said in relation to government is to be 
taken in connection with what he had said in the preceding 
chapter respecting avenging our own wrongs. The Apos- 
tle's argument is too clear to be mistaken. In the twelfth 
chapter he commands us not to retaliate injuries, and as far as 
possible not to avenge the wrongs which we have received, 
or with which we may be threatened, because God will punish 
the aggressor. He then informs us that God carries on this 
retribution through the instrumentality of human governments, 
which he ordains and clothes with full power for that purpose. 
We can hardly conceive of a statement more clear, or an ar- 
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gument more conclusive ; and if Paul had written this por- 
tion of his Epistle for the express purpose of refuting the 
doctrine of non-resistance, we cannot see how he could have 
been more explicit. The passage we have been considering 
fully conGrms the exposition we have given of Matt. v. 39 ; 
so that Mr. Ballou will find that his key-text unlocks a theory 
directly opposite to his own. 

Having examined somewhat in detail the two principal pas- 
sages on which non-resistants rely, we shall dismiss the Scrip- 
ture argument, so far as particular texts are concerned. We 
shall notice, however, the use that is made of a class of pas- 
sages which have, in our opinion, no bearing upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Ballou has brought together a great number of 
texts, in which kindness, and love, and charity, and forbear- 
ance, and mercy, and long* suffering are enjoined. Now we 
say concerning all such passages, that, while they teach im- 
portant Christian duties, they have nothing to do with the 
controversy before us. Mr. Ballou cannot make them favor 
his peculiar views, unless he is able to show that punishment 
is irreconcilable with love and kindness. Is he prepared to 
take that ground ? Will he admit that God is hateful, un- 
kind, and unmerciful, because he punishes his creatures, ren- 
dering " indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil " ? He must take this ex- 
treme ground, or confess that these passages are not to his 
purpose. But perhaps he may say that the Divine punish- 
ments do not injure the individual punished, and so do not come 
within his definition of evil and injury. We reply, that the Di- 
vine punishments do come strictly within his definition of inju- 
ry and wrong ; they do " destroy or impair life "; they do 
" destroy or impair the physical faculties." God, under his 
own special government of the Jews, did take life for a great 
variety of crimes ; and, in his providence, he is daily doing the 
same in the midst of us. Who does not know that God has 
affixed to intemperance and sensuality, and many other vices, 
a penalty that destroys or impairs the physical faculties, and 
life itself ? Now our author may embrace either horn of the di- 
lemma ; he may say that such punishments are or are not con- 
sistent with goodness. If he says that they are, then he yields 
a principle which saps the foundation of his non-resistant 
scheme ; but if he says they are not, then he accuses the Al- 
mighty of injustice and cruelty. Mr. Ballou speaks of the ex- 
ample of Christ and the efficacy of kindness, of the mercy of 
God, and the benevolent system of the Gospel, as though 
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these themes were all his own. Now we deny to non-resist- 
ants altogether the monopoly of these themes. To their rep- 
resentations of the mercy and compassion of God we most 
heartily respond. In their admiration of the pure precepts and 
the matchless character of Christ they have our entire sympa- 
thy. The fact is, the God of the universe is our God, as well 
as theirs ; and his Son is the common teacher of mankind ; 
and we maintain that the revelations of God and the teachings 
of bis Son not only are consistent with our views, but are the 
foundation on which they rest, and we have the same right to 
employ all these subjects in support of our views that the non- 
resistants have in support of theirs. 

But the efficacy ot kindness our friend seems disposed to 
monopolize entirely. He speaks of it as though none but non- 
resistants ever dreamed that love and kindness were powerful 
agents in softening the human heart and reforming sinners. 
A person who should receive his impressions entirely from 
Mr. Ballou's work would suppose that all those who did not 
embrace his theory actually maintained, that love furnished no 
motive to obedience, that punishment, nay, cruelty, was the 
only means by which society could be governed or the hu- 
man heart reached. The question is, not whether moral 
suasion is a powerful agent in restraining transgressors, but 
whether it is the only means which is to be employed. 
We admit the force of kind treatment, and contend that hu- 
manity, and justice even, require that mild means should 
always be employed in the first instance, and that severe 
means should not be resorted to until the milder means fail. 
All, therefore, which our friend says about treating the trans- 
gressor with kindness is common ground. We agree with 
him heartily in all his recommendations to enlighten the ig- 
norant and elevate the low and degraded. But all this is 
common ground, and has nothing to do with the point at 
issue. He recommends moral means ; so do we. He 
maintains that kind treatment has great efficacy in subduing 
the evil passions of men ; so do we. He thinks, that, as 
Christians, we should seek the reformation of our offending 
brethren ; we concur with him in this, and employ all the 
means which be recommends. But if these do not effect the 
object, we go further, and employ other means, which he 
does not. The real difference between us is simply this : 
we go with him, or, more properly, he goes with us, to a cer- 
tain point, till all mild means of restraint and reformation are 
exhausted. If these succeed, the work is accomplished, and 
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there is no occasion for more severe means. The end is at- 
tained, and is attained not on non-resistant, but on common, 
ground. But if these mild moral means do not prove effica- 
cious, — if the hardened offender disregard human kindness, 
and even trample the goodness of God in the dust, and com- 
mence a war of extermination upon society, — we would em- 
ploy other and more stringent means, and so protect the inno- 
cent from his ravages. The non-resistants, on the other hand, 
would let him go on unmolested, destroying female innocence, 
robbing the poor of their hard-earned pittance, disturbing the 
peace of society, and crimsoning the earth with human blood. 
We will not appeal to the vile passions, but to the tenderest 
sympathies of our nature, to decide which of these causes is 
the more benevolent, and better calculated to promote hu- 
man happiness. 

From the view we have taken of this subject, it seems, to 
us at least, that our system has all the advantages of the sys- 
tem of our friend, and others in addition. We use mild means 
as well as he, and can go the whole length of his require- 
ments, — can persevere till the mild means are exhausted. 
If, therefore, there is a sovereign efficacy in these means, we 
have the advantage of them in common with him. But here 
comes the dividing point. Here the non-resistant gives up in 
despair ; but we have a further work to perform. Other 
means are in our hands, which we are required by God to em- 
ploy to guard the interests of society and reform the offender. 
These are advantages peculiar to our scheme. Nor can 
these advantages be obviated by contending, as is sometimes 
done, that we weaken the efficacy of the mild means by 
holding the severer in reserve. There is no necessary oppo- 
sition between these different means. God has made man 
susceptible of both hope and fear, and in the Gospel both 
these passions are appealed to. The Gospel system of prom- 
ises and threatening?, of rewards and punishments, is founded 
on the principle, that mild means and severe means may both 
be employed, and that they are adapted to the nature of man, 
and act in perfect harmony. Non-resistants, therefore, can- 
not condemn our system in this particular, without assailing 
at the same time the " glorious Gospel of the blessed God." 

Our author devotes some twenty pages of his book to the 
inquiry, whether non-resistance is consistent with the laws of 
nature ; in the course of which inquiry he introduces those 
nice, hair-breadth distinctions of which he appears rather 
fond, and by which he is enabled to hide the true, practical 
3 
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question at issue. The substance of what he says, as far as 
we are able to comprehend it, is, that man's nature is capa- 
ble of such moral improvement as will do away all aggres- 
sion, and hence all resistance. While we are not disposed 
to controvert this position, we confess our inability to per- 
ceive its bearing upon the point in controversy. The rea- 
soning appears to be this : because man, when his nature 
shall have been fully developed, will cease from aggression, 
and so render resistance impracticable, therefore resistanpe 
now, before this development has taken place, and while ag- 
gressions are daily committed, is unnatural. We can see 
nothing conclusive, or even plausible, in reasoning like this. 
But our author introduces another kind of evidence in sup- 

Eort of his theory, which, judging from the space it occupies, 
e must regard as conclusive in this case. " I now propose,' 9 
says he, " to offer a series of facts from real life, illustrative 
of the truths for which I am contending, and in confirmation 
of my arguments." * He then fills some sixty-five pages — 
more than one fourth part of his book — with a great variety 
of anecdotes and scraps collected from newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and children's books, gleaned from tradition, or received 
on mere hearsay, going to show the effect of kindness ; and 
with this sort of evidence he appears to be perfectly trans- 
ported ; for, at the close of the exhibition of it, he exclaims, 
— " Who can contemplate su6h practical exemplifications of 
Christian non-resistance, and not be ravished with the excel- 
lence and loveliness of this sublime subject ? " f We confess 
that we read this portion of the book with a degree of morti- 
fication and regret. The work professes to be a grave trea- 
tise on an important subject, and is " addressed to the reason, 
conscience, and higher sentiments of mankind," not only 
now, but " half a century hence" ; it is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of much thought and reflection, and contains many good 
specimens of logical acumen and manly reasoning ; and how 
the author of such a work should be induced to introduce as 
evidence such stories as the " Two Neighbours and the 
Manure," " Two Neighbours and the Hens," and other an- 
ecdotes of the like character, is more than we can compre- 
hend. We do not believe that a jury could be impanelled 
in the Commonwealth, that would render a verdict to the 
amount of one dime on such evidence as these anecdotes af- 
ford. In the first place, they are not authenticated ; and we 

* Page 127. t Page 210. 
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have no doubt that, if they were subjected to a judicial in- 
vestigation, some of them would be found to be mere fab- 
rications, and most of them to be greatly exaggerated. In 
the next place, were they all true to the letter, they would 
not exhibit the invariable rule. We presume an equal num- 
ber of cases could be found, in which corporal chastisement 
and penal inflictions have humbled and subdued offenders. 
And in the last place, take them just as they are presented, 
and they fail utterly to prove the doctrine of non-resistance. 
As we have already said, we go for the full employment of 
moral means. We allow the power of kindness, and would 
have recourse to penal restraint only in cases where moral 
means have been found ineffectual. So that all this display of 
" cases from real life," with which our author appears to have 
been "ravished," yields no support to his favorite system. 

The advocates of non-resistance are very fond of attacking 
the doctrine of capital punishment But why select the pen- 
alty of death any more than that of imprisonment ? Mr. 
Ballou's theory is subversive of our penitentiary system ; for 
no one will pretend that pirates and highwaymen would con- 
sent to be imprisoned for life or for a term of years. On his 
theory, the lowest penalty of the law, a fine, would be a mere 
nullity. Who believes that they who are determined to pur- 
sue an unlawful business for the sake of gain would pay a fine, 
when, by arming themselves, they could set the civil author- 
ity for ever at defiance ? The doctrine of entire non-resist- 
ance involves the abolition of all penal restraint, and, if car- 
ried out, would overthrow all civil government. 

We cannot subscribe to the estimate which non-resistants 
put upon individual rights. They seem to think that the claim 
of one individual is paramount to that of the public, and that 
no man can, by his crimes, forfeit any of his rights. With 
such sentiments we have no sympathy. We would, as far 
as possible, preserve the rights of each individual ; but we 
must allow that the aggregate claim of the community is 
greater than that of one person ; and we believe that an 
individual may, by his own acts of lawless violence, forfeit 
his own rights. When the hardened offender wages war 
upon society, and takes the lives of the innocent and de- 
fenceless, not only justice, but enlightened humanity, requires 
that he should be put out of society. The claims of the in- 
nocent many are paramount to the claim of the guilty individ- 
ual. The command, " Thou shalt not kill," is virtually a 
command to preserve life ; and we believe that penal inflic- 
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tions, even whdre the penalty is death, do in fact prevent 
killing, and so preserve life. Penal statutes deter from 
crime ; and in this way not only guard the innocent, but pre- 
vent many from becoming guilty; and thus they operate as a 
blessing to the whole community. If the heartless robber 
enters my dwelling at midnight, armed with the implements of 
death, and commences the murder of my wife and children, 
I have the right to take his life, to save my own and that 
of my family ; and the knowledge that every man possess-' 
es this right guards thousands during the defenceless hours 
of sleep, and prevents hundreds from becoming burglars. 

We are no advocate for a sanguinary criminal code ; on 
the contrary, we would have the penalties of the law as mild 
as the state of society will allow. We would show as much 
mercy to the violators of the law as is consistent with the 
peace and safety of the public ; but we would not expend all 
our sympathy and compassion upon the wicked betrayer, so 
as to have none left for the innocent betrayed. The tenden* 
cy of the age is to clemency ; and when the Gospel shall 
have performed its perfect work, it will supersede resistance 
by doing away aggression. While we deprecate the neces- 
sity of penal inflictions, we would use all the means in our 
power to inculcate justice, good-will, and charity among men, 
as the surest mode of preventing violence. And we would 
submit to our non-resistant friends, whether they could not 
do something in this particular, by restraining a little of that 
vituperation which appears too frequently in their writings. 
Judging from their public addresses, we must confess that we 
know of no body of men who are more unsparing in their cen- 
sures, more sweeping in their denunciation of entire classes, 
more bitter and pugnacious in* words, at least, than these 
non-resistant Come-outers. So far as denunciation cor- 
rupts public sentiment and engenders ill-will, we are inclined 
to believe that they contribute their full share to keep up the 
spirit of violence in the community. We would commend 
this point to their special consideration, and would say to 
them and to others, in the language of the Apostle, " Let all 
bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor and evil-speaking 
be put away from among you, with all malice ; and be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God, in Christ, hath forgiven you." 
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